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THE DATE OF BUDDHA. 


PRON GEN CONE On Ne Mee 


¥N the liistory of the world, there is no chapter. 
H of human ‘thought and aetivity of greater 
1 . ofteet on modern civilisntion. than that relat- 
‘ing to. the. life and work of Gautama Buddha. 
‘He was born at an age when the world was. in, grent - 
need of earnest Teachers to divert its. attention : 
from tr aditional grooves of thought and re ligious 
hb iefs. to new ‘spheres of. ideas and moral cous” 
“victions; “The philosophy of the Upanishads and 
the Sankhya docttines of. Kapila had already 
made the way clear for him ; but the authority, 
oxample and influence of a born ‘spiritual self- 
less leader of men was required to carry on the 
reformation agra iss the conservative tenets of 
‘ritual- loving Brahman orthodoxy. “Indeed,. but 
for. his propaganda, the Vedanta school in? India 
could not have attained the pre-eminence it. sub-' 
che and ee the. Western 
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sible by the large-hearted sympathy and the 
sublime teachings of the highest and the most 
beneficent personality in the history of thought. 
He it was that zealously preached the benign 
counsel of Love and Service, a doctrine till then 
but imperfectly understood, but which, carried 
by a ban of earnest missionaries to the extreme 
confines of the then known world, was destined, 
in the march of events, to havea far-reaching 
influence over the hide-bound dogmas of bygone 
civilisations. The torch of modern enlightenment 
was lit up from the lamp of Dharma, which, 
having been set alight nearly twenty-four cen- 
tuvies and a halt -ago, still illamines the lowly 
hearts of over 500 millions in Northern and 
Eastern Asia. More than all, the missionary 
aspect of religion, which till then might be said 
to have been tribal and exclusive, the earnest 
endeavour to carry to all, even ‘to those outside 
the pale of one’s tvibe, caste or persuasion, tid- 
ings of peace and goodwill among men, was first 
inculcated to the world by Gautama, when he 
said sending out his disciples, “Let not two of 
you go the same way, Preach, O Bhikkus, the 
doctrine which 18 glorious”; and the world has 
since been influenced by the proselytizing zeal of 
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one creed o: another, of Jesus, Mahomet, Rama- 
nuja or Nanak. In short, the history of the 
world would have been a good deal different 
from what it is but for the event of Kapilavastu, 
alas, so soon forgotten in the land of its origin, 
How pregnant with world-wide effect and impor- 
tance is the appearance of a single individual on 
the stage of history ! 

This period of Buddha's activities is intepest- 
ing in more than one direction. At the time 
when the Thathagatha was setting in motion the 
wheel of the New Dispensation, Mahavira was 
laying in India the foundations of the Jaina 
religion, ‘Then it? was that Confucius awoke 
China with his code cf morals and Greece 
began to develop philosophy as a distinct branch 
of study and was «destined, soon after in the Age 
of Pericles, to attain in many departments af 
human activitys state of progress, still an object 
of envy and admiration tothe world, Rome 
always intent on civic advancement and political 
liberty was then transforming itself: into a Re- 
public, aud the Persians, having overthrown the 
empire of the Medes, set up a monarchy of their 
own, and having subjugated Babylon and Egypt, 
-tutned theiv eyes towards Iidia and Greece, 
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“In each of these widely separated centres of civili- 
sation,” says Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
p. 239), “thore is evidence about the sixth century B.C. 
of a leap forward in speculative thought, of a new birth 
in ethies, of a religion of conscience threatening to 
take the place of the old religion of custom and magic,” 
which cireumstance may be said to constitute “ the best 
dividing hne, it there was any, between ancient history 
and modern, between the old order and the new.” 


The date of Buddha’s Nirvana thus comes to 
he of more than passing importance. 1 forms 
a significant. landmark, atall events, in the his- 
tory of India, In that year was held the first 
Great Buddhist Council at Rajgriha, the then 
capital of the Magadhan Empire, under the 
distinguished Presidency of Kasyapa. It was 
the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru , king 
of Magadha, son of that Bimbisara of the Saisu- 
naga dynasty, who stopped a great sacrifice he 
was then pompously celebrating, at the gentle 
bidding of Gautama when he spoke 


* OF life, which all can take but none can give, 
Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep.” 


The epoch of the Nirvana gradually came 
to be the commencement of an era, adopted 
by Asoka in some of his inscriptions and by 
the chronicles of Southern Buddhists. It 
was prevalent in India even in the days 
of the great astronomer Vriddhagarga, who 
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is known to have flourished in the 2nd 
century B.C. The era became so universal 
during the period of Buddhist supremacy in 
India that the word saka, or sakakala, origin- 
ally intended to denote the era of Sakya’s 
Nirvana, came subsequently to signify any era, 
Thus it will be readily seen that it is desirable 
to fix this epoch for a proper understanding of 
the histovy and chronology of Ancient India. 
Many fanciful dates have been ascribed for 
the epoch which need not here be seriously dis- 
cussed. ‘Che Northern Buddhists give dates rang- 
ing from 2422 to 546 B.C,, andthe Aini Akbari 
of Abul Fazl fixes 1246 B.C. for the event. The 
Tamil Manimegalai gives the year 1616 of 
some unknown era,probably of the Kali, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Siam have 
uniformly been regulating theiy calendars on 
the basis that the Nirvana oceurved in B.C, 
543. The Western scholars ave likewise as much 
divided in their opinions, though their dates 
vange only from 544 to 370 B. ©, Professors 
Rhys Davids and Kern give 412 and 388 B.C. 
respectively for the Para Nirvana, whereas Max 
Muller to the last maintained that 477 3B. CU, was 
the correct dite D:. Fieat considers the even 
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to have taken place in B.C, 482* and Professor 
Oldenberg and M, Barth fix it in 480 B.C. Mr, 
V.A. Smith has given us three different: dates, 
B.C. 508 in his ‘ Asoha’, 487 in his ‘ Zarly 
India’, and 480 to 470 B.C. in a recently 
published article. f It is my present pur- 
pose to consider whether with all these 
discordant and divergent opinions before us, 
we cannot yet discover a date in thorough 
accord with the materials available to us, 
and should we be able to deduce such a date, 
also to find out why the Southern Buddhists 
have for a long period of time uniformly ac- 
cepted 544-3 B.C. for the epoch. 

For the purpose of such aw enquiry we have 
first to determine the epoch of the Maurya 
Era, which ‘again can only be fixed by a 
discussion of the dates of Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Dynasty, and of his 
grandson Asoka Vardhana, who made a worl.l- 
religion of the creed of Buddha, This Asoka 
is different from TKalasoka of the Ceylonese 
Qhronicles, who has been identified with Maha- 
padma Nanda of the Puranas, and in whose reign 


the second Buddhistic Council is reputed to 


~¥ 7, BR. A.S., 1906,pp. 179 and 669. 
| Indian Review, Vol. viii, p. 561. 
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have been held at Vaisali under the Presidency 
of Ratha after the lapse of a century from 
Buddha’s Nirvana. According to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, Asoka Vardhana Maurya, on the othor 
haad, was converted to the Buddhist faith in the 
fourth year after bis accession and formally 
crowned soon after in the same year. He is therein 
stated to have held the Third Buddhistic Council 
under Tishya in his eighteenth regnal year, 235 
years after the death of Buddha. * . 

In a Rock Edict of his thirteenth year 
(and Asoka always counts his years from the 
time of his coronation), Asoka says that he made 
war with Kalinga in his ninth year and that, as 
remorse came upon him in consequence of the 
immense destruction caused during the war, he 
resolved thenceforth to give up military con- 


quests, and then proceeds to say :— 


And this is the chiefest conquest m His Majesty's 
opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety ; this also is 
that effected by His Majesty both in his own dominions 
and in all the neighbouring realms as fav as six himdred 
yojanas—even to where theYavana King namedAntiyoka 
dwells, and, beyond that Antiyoka, to where dwell tho 
four langs severally named Turamaye, Antikinn, Maka, 
and Alikasandare, andin the south, the Kings of the 
Cholags and Pandyas and of Simhala. 








* For these and other particulars, seo Turnour’s 
Mahawanso, edited by Wijesinha, Olde nberg’s Dipa- 
wanso, and Y. Smith’s Asoka, pp. 159-174, 
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The Yavana Kings have thus been correctly 
identified :—Antiyoka with Antiochus (Theos) 
who ascended the Syrian throne in 261 B. C. and 
died about 246 B. C.; and the farther Kings 
Turamaye, Antikina, Maka and Alikasandare 
respectively with Ptolemy (Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt from B.C. 285 to 247), Antigonas 
(Gonatas, King of Macedonia from B. C, 278 to 
242), Magas (King of Cyrene who died in 258 
B.C.), and Alexander (King of Epirus from B. C. 
272 to 258). It is thus evident that the Mission- 
aries, sent by Asoka to these kingdoms between 
the ninth and the thirteonth year of his reign, 
reached them between BO. 261 and 258, the 
dates respectively of the accession of Antiochus 
Theos and of the death of Magas, King of Cyrene. 
Ag the Missionaries might most probably have 
reached the Greek Kingdoms about a year after 
the conquest of Kalinga, we may safely 
infer that the tenth regnal year of Asoka corre- 
sponded with B. C. 260 or 259, ov in other 
words, that his coronation was celebrated about 
the year 269 B.C. And as, according to the 
chronicles, the coronation was in the fourth year 
after his accession to the throne and the reign 
lasted for over 37 years after the coronation, 
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we may regard his reign to have extended from 
about B. C. 273 to 231. . 

We have next to determine the date of 
Chandragupta, The Ceylonese Chronicles tell us 
that Chandragupta reigned for 24 years and 
that his son Bindusara reigned before Asokn for 
a period of 28 years. The Vayu Purana gives 
the same period for Chandragupta, but assigns 
a period of 25 years for Bindusara, which may 
be incoirect as the tote! of the periods of the 
individual reigns of this dynasty fall short of 
the total period given for the whole dynasty by 
about4 vears, Following the chronology of the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, the evidence of which, in 
this case at any vate, there is not much reason 
seriously to doubt, we get 273 + 52 ov 325 
B.0. for the beginning of the Maurya Era 
dating from Chandragupta’s accession to the 
throne of Magadha. 


We have now to seo if there is anything in the 
Greek accounts of this period of Indian [Listory 
to militate agaimst the correctness of the nbove 
date. In speaking of the report brought to 
Alexandes that the Gangaritans and Praesians 
(ie, of the Prachi or Magadha Kingdom) were 
prepared to meet witha huge army the attack 
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of the Greeks, in consequence of which, Alex- 
ander was made to retrace his steps, Plutarch, 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, says (Life of Alexander, 72) : 


“For Androcottus who not long after reigned in those 
parts ** with an army of 600,000 men subdued all 
India, * * Androcottus, then a youth, saw Alexander 
there and is said often afterwards to have been heard to 
say that he missed but little of making himself master of 
these countries; their king who then reigned, was so 
hated and despised for the viciousness of his life and 
the meanness of his extraction.” 


We may infer from this extract that Andro- 
cottus or Ohandragupta was at the time sufficient- 
ly influential and mature so as to be able to meet 
Alexander in the Punjab and that the time was 
then favourable for the overthrow of the Maga- 
dhan King, as Chandragupta himself found soon 
after when he supplanted the Nanda Dynnsty. 
Quintus Curtius Rufus and Diodorus Seculus, 
of about the first century of the Christian Era, 
corroborate Plutarch as regards the wickedness 
and low origin of Nanda, the then reigning King of 
Magadha, who is variously called Agrammes, or 
Xandrames, er Nandrus, Justin, probably of 
the 5th century A.D. but whnse materials are 
drawn from Pompeius of the lst century, says - 


“ Seleucus Nicator after the partition of Alexandar’s 
Empire, took Babylon, passed over to India, which after 
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Alexander's death, as if the yoke of servitude had been 
shaken off trom, its neck, had put his prwfects to 
death. Sandrocottus was the leader who achicved this 
freedom; but after his victory, he forfeited by his tyranny 
all title to the name of hborator, for he oppressed with 
servitude the very people whom he had emancipated 
from foreign thraldom. He was born in humble life but 
was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen significant 
of an august destiny. For when by his insolent 
behaviour he had offended Nandrus and was 
ordered by that King to be put to denth, he 
sought safety by a speedy flight. * * [t was this 
prodigy (of a lion licking him) that first inspired him 
with the hope of winning the throne, and so having co) 
lected a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existing Government. When he was 
thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s praefects, a 
wild clephant approached him, * * and recoiving 
him on its back fought vigourously in front of tho 
army. Sandrocottus having thus won the throne was 
reigning over India when Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness,” * 


Tt has been the fashion to infer from the above 
extracts that Chandragnpta ascended the throne 
of Magadha after Alexander’s prefects were pub 
to death, i.e, at about 321 B.C. according to 
certain recent scholars, or 315 B.C, according 
to the late Professor Max Muller, But neither 
of thesa dates, it is submitted, can legitimately 
be inferred from the extracts given above, It is 
clear from the statement of Justin that Ohandra- 
gupta prepared himself to attack Alexander’s 











* For this and the previous extracts, see * Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great,” by J, W. MeCrindle. 
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prefects in the Panjab, (who were pnt to deatt 
soon after Alexander’s deathin B.C, 323,) only 
ufter the overthrow of the Nanda Dynasty. 
And this is but what ought to be expected 
under the circumstances, Banished from Magadha 
by the last King of the Nandas, he sought re- 
fuge in the Punjab, where he met Alexander 
and his army in 326 B.C. He profited by the 
lessons of Alexander's intrepid marches and 
military tactics, and knowing that the then King 
of Magadha was hated on account of his 
wickedness and mean migin, and taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion prevailing in North- 
ern India by yeason of Alexander’s con- 
quest, he secured the assist®nce of certain 
tribes, invaded Magadha and succeeded in setting 
himself up on the throne, This may be con- 
sidered to have taken place soon after Alexander 
left. the Punjab, or in 325 B.C. Having firmly 
established himself in the sovereignty .of the 
realm and made himself secure against internal 
enemies, he turned his attention to Punjab at the 
right moment when news was received of Alexand- 
er’s death, aud overpowering his prvfects, added 
it to the dominions of Magadha. Conse- 
quently Chandragupta was already ruling a great 
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empire when Seleucus was but laying the tounda- 
tions of a greatness, which was constmmated by 
the establishn.eut of the Selencidian Era of 312- 
B.C. 

In this opinion, we are also supported to 
some extent by the details of the Mudra Rakshasa, 
a remarkable Jrama of Visakhadatta of the 
‘early part of the eighth century, * and of the 
commentator’s introduction thereto. We aro 
therein informed that the ‘ ovil-hearted” sons 
of the old Nanda King became envious of 
Chandragupta, who was then in command 
of the army. Chandragupta consequently left 
Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, and under 
the advice of th Brahman Chanakya, sought 
the help of a Miechcha General. By liberal pro- 
mises this Mlechcha was induced to assist him 
in laying seige to Pataliputva. It was eventually 
taken; and the Nandas having been put to death, 
Chandragupta ascended the throne, no less by 
the craft of his wily minister than hy the prowess 
of his arms, 

Thus the accession of Chandragupta to the 
throne of Magadha, which is the epoch of 
the Maurya Era, has to be placed in 325 








* Telang’s Intro. to Mudra Rakshasa, p. xxvi, 
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B. C., whether as the result of an 
examination of the Greek and other authorities 
of the West or on a consideration - of the data 
available with reference to Asoka, The dates, 
325 B. OC. for the commencement of the reign 
of Chandragupta and 269 B. C. for the coro- 
nation of Asoka, are of immense importance for 
the fixing of the date of the Nirvaria of Gautama 
Buddha; for, as according to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles the accession of Chandragupta 
and the coronation of Asoka took place respect- 
ively after the expiry of 162 and 218 
yours after the Nirvana, this last event may 
be considered to hnve taken place in 487 
B. OG. hese statements of fhe Chronicles 
are accepted as correct even by the Jate Profes- 
sor Max Muller, (Ancient Sanskrit JLiterature, 
p. 299) and in fact these have been remarkably 
corroborated by certain inscriptions of Asoka 
which have recently been discovered. 

The inscriptions of Asoka, which have been 
found from Guzaret on the west coast to Orissa 
on the east, from Afghanistan in the north 
to Mysore in the south, are remarkable as giving 
us an insight into the wide range of the domin- 
tions of the Mauryan Dynasty, whose first king 
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Chandragupta is reported to have brought the 
whole world “ under one umbrella.” They are 
also of unique importance in the history of 
paleography for having furnished the genius of 
Prinsep the clue to the decipherment of the 
earliest known Indian Alphabet,—the same ser- 
vice which the bilingual inscription of Malta, 
the Rosetta stone and the Rock of Behistan 
have rendered to the study of cuneiform inserip_ 
tions and Egyptian Llieroglyphivs, Of these 
inscriptions, the so-called Minor Rock Edicts of 
Sahasram in Bengal, of Rupnath in the Central 
Provinces, of Bairat in Rajaputana and of 
Siddapura, Jatunga Ramesara and Brahmagiri in 
Mysore, are of immense help in the fixing 
of the chronology of Asoka, and of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, All of these contain variant re- 
censions of practically the same toxt; but 
those at Brahmagiri and Rupnath are the 
best preserved. The Brahmagiri text is thus 
translated by Mr, Vincent Smith: (Asoka, p. 


140.) 


“ By order of the Prince and Magistrates at Suvarna- 
givi, the Magistrates at Isila, after greotings, are to he 
addressed as follows :— 

His Majesty commands :— 

For more than two years and a half I was a lay dis- 
ciple without exerting myself strenuously. A period of 
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six years, or rather more than six years, has clapsed 
since I joined the Order and have strenuously exerted 
myself; and during this time the men who were, all over 
India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, 
shown to be untrue. 


For this ig the fruit of exertion, which is not to be 
obtained for himself by the great mam only, because 
even the small man can, if he chooge, by exertion win 
for himself much heavenly bliss. 


For this purpose has been proclaimed this precept, 
namely, Let smalland great exert themselves to this end 
My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson; and may 
such exertion long endure! 

And this purpose will grow—yea, it will grow vastly 
~—at least half as great again will be its growth. 

And this precept was proclaimed by the Departed, 256 
(years have elapsed since then ?) * * * Written by Pada, 
the Seribe.” 


The Rupnath text has also been translated by 
the learned author (Asoka, p. 138) — 


“Thus saith His Majesty -— 

For more than two years anda half I continued to 
be a hearer of the Law without exerting myself strenu- 
ously, A period, however, of more than six years has 
elapsed since I joined the Order and have strenuously 
exerted myself. 

The gods who af that time, all over India, were re- 
garded as true gods have now become untrue gods. 

For this is the fruit of exertion, which is not fo be 
obtained by the great man only ; because even the small 
man ean by exertion win for himself much hes venly 
bliss, 

And for this purpose was given the precept, ‘Let small 
and great exert themselves.’ 

My noighbours, too, should learn this lesson; and 
may such axertion long endure ! 

For this purpose of mine will grow its growth—yea, 
it will grow vastly, at least half as Jarge sgain will be its 


growth. 
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And this purpose has been written on the rocks, both 
here and in distant places , and wherever a stone pillar 
exists, 16 must be written on the stone pillar. ; 

‘And as often ag a man seasons his cooked food with 
this condment, he will be satisfied even to satiety. 

This precept has been given by the Departed. 256 
years have elapsed, from the departure of the 
Teacher (?).” 

No serious objection can possibly be, nor has 
been, raised to the correctness of this trans- 
lation, except in regard to a few particulars. ‘The 
period given for the interval when Asoka was 
a lay disciple and the numerical figures in the 
last paragraph have been differently interpreted 
by different authors. As regards the numerical 
figuves, the Brahmagiri text reads thus :— 
“ Tyam cha savanesa v (a) p (i) te Vyuthena 
256 se.” The Rufnath text runs thus ; “ Vyn- 
thena savane kate 256—Sata vivasn ta,” 
We find the followmg at Sahasram: “Tyam (cha 
savane) vivuthena duvo sapamnalati sata 
vivutha ti 256”. The various renderings of 
this puzzling passage have been collected by 
Dr, Fleet in the Journal of the Roynl Asiatic 
Society for January 1904. M. Senart considers 
that the words refer to the “ 256 settings out 
of Missionaries,” and Professor Oldenberg, to the 
number of men who taught on earth. But the 
most rational interpretation hitherto attempted 
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is the one given by Dr. Buhler and adopted by . 
Mr, Smith in the translation given above. Dr 
Buhler who first brought the contents of the 
edict to public notice in 1877, maintained from 
first to last that the words and the numerical 
symbols are a date and that the passage means 
that the edict was promulgated when 256 com- 
plote years had elapsed and in the course of the 
257th after uhe death of Buddha.” ‘That the 
figures 256 represented a date is also the opinion 
of QOunningham, Max Muller, Kern, Pischel, 
Boyer and Rhys Davids, though the last named 
Professor considered the figures to represent the 
number of years elapsed since the great Renun- 
ciation of Buddha in the 29th®year of his age. 
Jn endorsing the view thatthe figures represent 
a date and that they are reckoned from the Death 
of Buddha, Dr. Fleet pointedly mentions that 
there is no word used in the Biahmagiri text ‘to 
give how 256 is to be applied. This is instructive, 
for the idea of date can be inferred, but not of 
persons.” Ile therefore translates the Sahasram 
text as follows: “ And this same precept was 
composed by the Wanderer: (Of) centuries two 
(hundred) and fifty-six (years) have elapsed since 
the Wanderer ; or in figures 200 (and) 50 (and) 
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6." The Rapnath text is thus translated : “ (This 
same) precept was composed by the Wandorer ; 
(of) centuries 200 (and) 50 (and) 6 (years have 
elapsed) siuce (his) wanderings.” Aud the 
Brahmagiri is translated thus: “ And this same 
precept wa» inculcated by the Wanderer: 200 
(and) 50 (and) 6 (years have elapsed. since then).* 

There can be no doubt that both Dr. Buhler 
and Dr Flect have correctly surmised that 256 
ig a date and that it beginsin the year of Bud- 
dha’s death. But with the greatest deference to 
their very high attainments, 1 must humbly 
submit that they are wroug with reference to the 
person denoted by the word ‘Vyutha’ or ‘vivutha’ 
which simply m&hus ‘ Departed,’ I consider that 
the precept is of Asoka himself, given almost 
on his deathbed, that probably he gave in 
structions to “the prince and magistrates 
of Suvarnagiri ”, where he seems to have lived 
in religious retirement, to engrave his last com- 
mandg in all parts of his dominions, and that 
possibly before his instructions could be carried 
out, he departed from this world, If this pre- 
copt were to be considered as that of Buddha, 
scholars ought to have, but have not, been ablo to 


— 





* J. RAS. Jon, 1904, 
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point out among Buddha’s sayings the teaching 
herein engraved, namely, “ Let small and great 
exert themselves.” Nor does this find a place in 
the list of the passages which Asoka culls from 
Buddha’s sayings and publishes for the edifica- 
tion of the monks of Magadha in the Bhabra 
Edict, famous for its clear showing of Asoka’s 
adherence to the Buddhistic faith. Moreover, 
these words under discussion, namely, ITyam 
cha savane * * 256 se in the Brahmagiri 
Text, and Vynthena savane * * vivasa ta 
in the Rupnath Text, do no more belong to the 
body of the text than the words “ Padena 
likhitam lipi karvena” (written by Pada the Scribe), 
which we find at the end ofthe Brahmagiri, 
Jatunga Ramesara and Siddapura inscriptions. 
Just as the Scribe immortalised himself by adding 
his name at the end of the inscription, so even 
the Prince and Magistrates of Suvarnagiri, who 
published this inscription, began it by proclaiming 
that it was at their instance that it was published, 
and ended it by appending thereto its date in the 
years of the Nirvana. The term ‘ Vyutha’ was 
applied by them to Asoka who had probably just 
then ‘Departed’ to the othe: wold, and, as it was 
no longer possible, on account of his death, to 
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adhere to the practice of dating the inscriptions 
of Asoka in the years of his reign, this inserip- 
tion had to be dated in the years of the Nirvana 
of Buddha. ‘The Brahmagiri text may thercfore 
be translated thus ; ‘ This teaching was proclaimed 
by the Departed (Asoka) in the year 256.” The 
Rapnath and Sahisram texts have, in addition, the 
following words respectively, namely, “256 Sata 
vivasa ta” and “ Sata vivatha ti 256.” Dr. Buhler 
correctly translates ‘ Sata’ as ‘ Teacher’ and con- 
siders if refers to Buddha; and in my bumble 
opinion, these words mean “in {the year) 256, since 
the departure of the Teacher (Buddha) ” T therefore 
consider that the precept was perhaps the last 


admonition to hi®people of Asoka, who ‘ departed,’ 


Like some full-beasted swan, 
That, fluting a wild carol cre her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes tho flood 
With swarthy webs. 


The next point to be considered is the period 
given in the inscription for the interval when 
Asoka was a lay disciple, The exact word used 
in the Rupnath inseviption for this period, is 
Adhitisani, whereas the Brahmagivi text has 
Adhatiyani. Dr, Buhler translated this Magadhi 
word in the columns of the Indian Antiquary for 
1877 (p. 256), as meaning 822 yoars, which inter- 
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pretation seems to be supported by Dr. Meat in 
the J. R. A. S, for 1903, p. 829, and for 1904, 
p. 305. But Dr. Buhler subsequently gave up 
this construction and he states in the Epigraphia 
Tudica, Vol. ILI. (p. 184), that the word means 
24 years, an interpretation which, though wrong, 
has been adopted by Mr. Smith in his ‘ Asokw’ 
and by Mr, B.L. Rice, the discoverer of the Mysore 
Edicts.* The former says : 


“ We have Asgoka’s own authority tor stating that in the 
ninth year of his reign, for the reasony above explained, 
he joined the Buddhist Community as a lay disciple.” | 


I submit that we have no such authority. The 
reasons advanced by Mr Smith are almost the 
same as those relied on by M. Senart and are 
based on the 13th Rock Edict, Atoka says therein 
that he conquered the Kalingas in the ninth year 
of his reign, that he waé greatly affected by the 
horrors of war and that ever since “he had 
zealously protected the Law of piety, had been 
devoted to that Law and had proclaimed its pre- 
cepts.” I think that it is wrong to draw from 
this statement thatAsoka was converted only then 
for the first time. Jt simply shows that the 
bloodshed caused in the Kalinga War opened 


* Ep. Carnatica, Vol. xi, p. 4. 
1 Asoka, p. 18. 
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his eyes to the iniquity of military conquests, and 
that he resolved thenceforth to be zenlous in the 
discharge of religious duties. [t means that he 
then became, what in modern language may be 
called, regenerated. The absence of any specific 
statement in this long and biographical record 
that he was only then converted, shows on the 
contrary that he was a Buddhist already. Again 
the statement made in the eighth Rock Edict on 
Pious Tous, to the effect that in former times 
kings used to goouton tours for purposes of 
pleasure, but, in the eleventh year of his reign, 
* he went on the road leading to true know- 
ledge, whence originated tonrs devoted to 
piety” during which, pions men were seen and 
largess bestowed,—this statement,—has been in- 


terpreted by Prof. Rhys Davids and Mr. Smith, as 


showing that Asoka became a monk in the 
eleventh year of his reign by taking tho sight- 
fold path. This idea, I venture fo express, never 
entered into the mind of the pions monarch. 
What he clearly intended to proclaim was that 
whereas former kings went out only for purposes 
of mundane pleasures, he, on the other hand, 
toured in his provinces only for the purpose of 
acquiring spiritual merit. As a matter of fact, 
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we have evidences of his pious tours in the 
numerous stupas and pillars, which he erected in 
holy places in various parts of his dominions in 
memory of his having visited them. 

Tt is clear to anyune conversant with even 
modern Prakrit vernaculars that ade means 24 
and és means 30 and that the word consequently 
signifies 323 years. This interpretation is also 
supported by the following considerations. If 
Adhitisani meant 2} years, then as Asoka. 
was certainly a Bnuidhist in the year after the 
Kalinga War, he must have been a monk in the 
{8th year of his reign at the latest; but no in- 
scriptions of his, of that or of any later year, in- 
cluding the pillar edicts of the @7th and 28th 
years of his eign, make any mention of his 
having joined the Order, which must therefore 
have oeccured at a much later date. Secondly, the 
Rupnath version of the Edict under discussion 
states that Edicts had already been inscribed on 
rocks and pillars. As we do not find any pillar 
edict priov to Asoka’s twenty-seventh year, 
this inscription must certainly be lator and 
cannot belong to the eighteenth year of 
his reign, as was supposed by Mr. Smith. * 








* Asoka, pp. 188—140. 
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Thirdly, in this inscription strenuous exertion 
for a short period as a member of the Order is 
contrasted with, and considered superior to, the 
moderate exertion of a layman for a longer period, 
It is absurd therefore, to contrast strennous exor- 
tion for the longer period of six. years with moder- 
ate exertion for the shorter period of two years 
and a half, 

Fourthly, we find in this inscriptinn the 
first and enly glimpse of an intolerant spirit 
ever exhibited by Piyadasi. Even as late 
as the 28th year of hig reign, he says in the sixth 
and the seventh Pillar Hdicts : 


“T devote all my attention to all communities, ATI 
sects have been®reverenced hy mo.” .“ Fla also 
arranged that censors should be occupied with the 
affairs of the Buddhist clergy, as well as with the Brah- 
mins, J ains, Ajivakas and, in fact, with all the various 
sects.’ 


The twelfth Rock Edict of about the fourteenth 
year of his reign is devoted solely to the subject 
of Tolesstion and Asoka declares therein : 


“A man must not do reverence to his own sevt by dis- 
paraging that of another man for trivial reasons. De~ 
precaution shorld be for adequate reasons only, because 
the sects of other people deseryo reverence for one 
reason ov another.” 


He recommends charity and respech to Brah- 
mans in many of his edicts and bestowed certain 
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caves on the members of the Hindu Ajivaka 
Sect. If we compme these splendid acts 
of toleration with the fanaticism of the in- 
eription in question, there can be no doubt 
that Asoka was in his dotage when the latter 
was issued, Tor he says therein that during the 
six years he had been a monk, “the men who 
were all over India regarded as true (meaning 
thereby, Brahmans) have been with their guds 
shown to be untiue”’, a statement more worthy 
of an intolerant old bigot than of a wise states- 
man that he till then had been. Tt stands to 
reason therefore that it must have emanated Jong 
after the pillar edicts of his 28th year. 

Fifthly and lastly, the inte: ®retation herein 
attempted also agrees with the chronological 
details of the Ceylonese Chionicles in a remark- 
able manner. As we have already seen, thay 
declare that the king joined the Buddhist faith 
in the fourth year after his accession to the 
throne and celebrated his coronation soon efter 
in the same year, i.e, 218 years after the death 
of Buddha, and that he died 37 years after his 
coronation. The Sudarsana Vibhasha, which 
was translated into the Chinese in 489 A.D., alyo 
agrees in giving 218 A 
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these statements we may draw tho obvious in- 
ference thet, Asoha was a Buddhist for about 38 
years and that he died in the year 256 after the 
death of Buddha, This result exactly tallies 
with the detaila of ony inscription, which was 
proclaimed in the year 256 after Buddha’s death 
and according to which Asoka wasa Buddhist for 
324+ 6 or 384 years. 

We have alreatiy fixed the date of Asoka’s 
death in 231 B.C, This inscription which may be 
fittingly styled as his last Swan-Song, is therefore 
of that date. On the authority then of the 
available inscriptions and of the tradition as 
recorded in the Ceylonese Uhronicles, the date of 
the Nirvana of Buddha is found to be 231 +256 
or 487 B.C. ;and as tradition assigns eighty 
years as the period of his life, he must be con- 
sidered to have bean born in the year 567 B,C. 

Curiously enough, the date we have arrived 
at is corroborated by testimony from an indepen- 
dent quarter. It appears that there isin China 
a Dotted Record, “which was attached to the 
Vinaya Pitaka and every year at the end of the 
Vassa ceremony, the presiding priest used to add 
adot to it. This proceny is said to have been 
kept up till 489 A D., when Sanghabhadra 
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added the last dot after his Vasua residence at 
Canton in China.” The Record is stated to have 
“indicated 975 dots (years) from the Nirvana 
to 489 A. D. 7” If thiy statement is found to 
be correct, then we have one more reason for 
considering the Nirvana to have orcurred in 
487 B. C. 

We have lastly to consider how it is thatthe 
Ceylonese tradition xs recorded in the chronicles, 
which, as we have seen, is not without its great 
value for historical and chronological purpuses, 
hasall along been that Buddha attained Nirvana 
in the year 543 B.C. ] am aware that scholais 
like Max Muller and Mr. Smith unceremoniously 
brush aside all the chronologfcal pavticulars of 
these chronicles prior to 160 B.C. as unreliable, 
while others go so far as to condemn them whole- 
sale But as Professor Rhys Davids says, 
“ It jars upon the reader to hear the chronicles 
ealled the mendacious fictions of unserupulous 
monks. Such expressions aro inaccurate 5 and thay 
show a grave want of appreciation.”"t Dr, 
Fleet, goes even so far as to say that 513 B.C, 


t J.T. A.S8, July, 1896; Ind. Ant, 1884, p. 156, J, R. 
A, &. Jan. 1905, p. 33, 
! Buddhist India, p. 274. 
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the date according tothe chronicles as in- 
terpreted by the editors Turnonr and Wijesinha, 
“is not asserted by or supported by any- 
thing contained in Dipawansa or the eavlier part 
of the Mahawansa, but was simply invented, as 
far as I ean see my way, in the 12th or 13th 
vantury A.D.” * But this ix certainly a mistake ; 
for, as Bishop Bigandet points out, 


“ Phere is perhaps na single point in the whole history 
of India on which the chronicles ot Ceylon, and Further 
India, ave so distinct and wnanimous than that Buddha 
died-—-or as they express it, attained Nirvana—at the 
age of cighty years in the year 543 B.C, orin the year 
148 of the Hetzana or Anjana epoch,” 


I believe that the erroneous idea regarding the 
value of the Ceylanese Chronicles is due to a cer- 
tain extent to the circumstance that no explana- 
tion was forthcoming why the Ceylonese date 
for the Nirvana should be nearly six decades 
anterior to the one which may he iferred from 
reliable data. This antedating of the Bra of 
Nirvana injuriously affected to a certain extent 
the correctness of the Chronology of the Dipawan- 
si and the Mahawansa. ‘Turnour accepts 543 
B.C, for the Nirvana, but supposed that the date 
of Asoka was carried back bya period of sixty 
years for the reason that it was thought expe- 





* JI,RAS., Jan, 1904, 
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dient for the good of religion that the landing of 
Vijia, tho first Buddhist Missionary to Ceylon, 
should ba coincident with the death of Buddha. 

But this far-fetched explanation cannot be 
accepted for the simple reason that it assumes a 
wrong date, namely, 543 B.C. for the Nirvana 
of Buddha, On the other hand, the real reason 
for the antedating by the Chronicles of the 
Nirvana by a period of 56 years, the differ- 
ence between the Ceylonese date 543 B, 0, and 
B. GC, 487 the date advanced herein, must be 
sought for elsewhere. IT believe that it is due to 
an erroneous belief entertained by early Buad- 
dhists that the Maurya Era began with Asoka, 
the Constantine of tho follo#ers of Gautama, 
They ignored the possibility of the era commenc- 
ing with the accession to the throne of Magadha 
of a non-Buddhist King, namely, Chandragupta 
who did not loom so largely in public  estima- 
tion, They knew that Asoka dated his edicts 
by the years elapsed since his coronation and 
naturally supposed that the Maurya Era, which 
was curventin the third and second centuries be- 
fove Christ, as can ba inferred from the Hathi- 
gumpha ingeription dated in the year 165 of the 
Maurya Eva, began with the coronation of their 
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greatest Emperor. Asoka’s coronation was thus 
placed 56 years earlier, the interval between the 
Mauryan epoch of 325 B. C. and 269 B. C., the 
correct date of his coronation; and as Buddhists 
believe that he was formally crowned ‘“ after 218 
years had elapsed since the death of Buddha’, 
the Great Sakyamuni was erroneously supposed 
to have passed Unto Nirvana, where the silence 
lives,” in the year 325 +218 or 543 B.C. 
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